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TRE Declaration ſtated the Seduction of 
the Plaintiff's wife by the Defendant, and 
criminal intercourſe between the parties. 


The Defendant pleaded the general iſſue 


Not Guilty. 
Mr. Shepherd opened the pleadings. 


the caſe on the part of the Plailitiff: the rank 
of the parties, and Me manner in which they 


firſt became acquainted, would be neceſſary 
for the jury to know. The plaintiff was an 
officer in one of the regiments of the King's 


dragbons, and was a gentleman of a very 


lender fortune. The defendant Mr. Sykes 


was alſo an officer in the ſamz regiment, and 
N he believed, the only ſon of the * 
B 


Mr. Erſkine proceeded to the ſeotenent of | 5 


- 


Su 

Sir Francis ke, 1 Bart. a gentleman ho 
had acquired great wealth in India. The 
plaintiff and defendant had become acquainted 
with each ather in conſequence of their being 
together in the ſervice, and as brother officers. 


- their friendſhip began. They were both of- 
ficers in the army, and as officers, it was na- 
tural to expect in them that natural gallantry 


which diſtinguiſhes the character of military 
life, which to the honour of that moſt ho- 
nourable profeſſion he was happy to ſay, and 
he took. this favourable opportunity to do Þ, 
having once been of that claſs himſelf, that 
ſpeaking in general terms, the gallantry of 
officers to the fair ſex was not more diſtin- 
guiſhable than that herdic gallantry which 


| 15 fo well and ſo laudably been employed 1 in 


the ſervice of their country, and the ſtate. 


The defendant, however, as far as his cha- 
racter cauld be ifvolved in the deſcription, 
which is to be expected of a man of open- 
neſs, candour, and integrity, formed a com- 

| plete . and ſtriking contraſt of the officer, and 
the man of honour; for inſtead of that man- 


lineſs of ſpirit, and unwillingneſs to trifle 


with the happineſs of others, 2 had diſco- 


vered himſelf t to be of ſo ſelfiſh a diſpoſition, 
* Ju 


TAJ. 
that he was ready to ſacrifice all the comforts 
of the deareſt friend, to the gratification of 
his own deſires. Thie defendant was the 
brother officer of the plaintiff, and in that 


honourable character Was introduced to, and 
was received by bim; all che crvilities, which 
a man of polite life could poſſibly expeck, 
were experienced by the defendant from the 
plaintiff: they were conſidered by the plain- 
tiff as brother officers, © and thoſe -offices ] of 
friendſhip which that condition of life parti- 
 cularly affords, were not omitted by the plain- 
tiff; but ſorry he was to ſay, that the defen- 
dant made fo bad, ſo ungenerous, and ſo un- 
principled an uſe of theſe advantages, that in- 
ſtead of exprefling happineſs at having the plea- 
ſure of becoming the friend of the plaintiff, he 
_ almoſt immediately expreſſed himſelf in terms 


of the moſt ſhocking brutality againſt him; for 
hu had not been of the meſs with Mr. Parſlow 


three weeks, before he formed a reſolution: to. 


diſhonour that man, whom, by all the laws. 


of humanity, he ought to reverence ; he had 


- ſeen Mrs. Parftow, the plaintiff's wife, who, 


was a virtuous, beautiful, and accompliſhed 


woman; he formed a ſyſtem of ſeduction, 


* bid, in the - preſenee- of officers. of the 


B 2 | meſs, . 


= „ 


5 | « 3 
| mak, 6 mould ee had that - wo- 
man ;” this when compared with his ſubſe- 
3 conduct, would explain the extreme _ 
depravity of his heart; and this would not 
have been ſtated, were - there not the moſt 
We incontroyertible evidence- of the truth -of it. 
| It might, perhaps, occur to ſome perſons to 
alk, If the defendant diſcovered thus. early 
ſuch a diſpoſition, and had uttered words 
Jo unwarrantable of a virtuous and fair lady, 
why was not the huſband appriſed of it, in 
order that he might guard and protect the 
virtue of his wife? To this inquiry, a very 
obvious and fair anſwer was to be given It was 
not a very light offence. of which the defen- 
dant had been guilty when he uttered theſe 
words—it was not a very eaſy or a trivial 
taſk to inform the plaintiff of it, the fubje& 
Was in itſelf extremely delicate; the parties 
who heard the wards, confidered them as the 
momentary effuſion of inconſiderate folly and 
vanity nor were they ſure that if they had 
told the plaintiff, that the effect of that in- 
formation would not be the ſhedding of blood, 
N and that, perhaps, would have terminated in 
| 73 8 death for by the tyranny of a cuſtom which, 
although againſt all law, ſeems to bid defiance 
l e 5 iQ 


| 40 its authority, and ſeems to be of ſo ſtrong 
a nature, that human prudence cannot beat 
it down; the parties might have met in a 


conflict of a very different nature from that 


in which they are at preſent engaged: and 
as theſe words had paſſed, as it were in a 
haſty manner, thoſe who heard them, diſ- 
miſſed all conſideration of their ſerious im- 
port, when they did not perceive any cauſe 
to ſuſpe& the diſpoſition of Mr. Sykes, to 


bend towards the attainment of his object, 


for he did not ſhew any the leaſt inclination 


to ſeduce or make- free with the character of 


Mrs. Parſlow. 

The defendant, tn and the plaintiff 
now interchanged viſits and civilities, and 
lived in the character and habits of the moſt 
friendly intimacy, which for a long time con- 
tinued; neither Mr. Parſlow or any other 
perſon having the moſt diſtant ſuſpicion that 
any diſhonourable intentions inhabited the 
mind of Mr. Sykes the defendant, nor was 
_ 1t poſſible that any ſuſpicion ſhould have been 


entertained ; for Mr., Sykes deported himſelf _ 
with ſo much decorum, decency, and reſpe&t 


to Mrs. Parſlow, and fo much apparent friend 


Lend for "ny huſband, that it would, under 


circum» 


| 


CE) 


1 2 have been brutal 46 


entertain faſpicions : and under theſe impreſ- 
ſions, the conduct of Mr. Parſlow towards his 
wife vas moſt exemplary; in this conſiſted 


- the happineſs of Mr. Parſlow, to indulge and 


love his wife was his delight; with this: view 
he ſuffered her to viſit: der relations and her 
friends; he did not think of keeping her aloof 
from temptation, for he had no ſuſpicion that 
ſhe was expoſed to any; nor was he one of 
thoſe tempers who delight in ſhewing too 
much authority, and who ſeem to think their 
wives ſhould be kept at home in utter deflance 


of their wiſhes for amuſement ; he was tender 
and affectionate, but he did not ſhew that af- 


fection by locking his wife up like a Spaniard. 
mage the viſits which Mrs. Parſſow made, 


Wikia to Windſor to her ſiſter, Mrs. Wal- 
lace, whom, together with Mr. Wallace, ſhe 
op accompanied to Aſcot to ſee the amuſement of 


the races; they all three went in the carriage 
of Mr. Wallace; vrhen they came on the race - 
ground, they met Mr. Sykes, che defendant, 
he was in a phaeton ; he invited Mrs. Parflow 


into the Phacton, for the purpoſe of affording 


her more air, and a better view of the- races. 


b 5 | Fun — * Mrs.. Parſlow who os was, ö 
„ | the 


1 4 


ſhe anſwered, chat he was the particular fas 
and brother officer of her huſband ; on hearing 
this, Mr. Wallace conſented that Mrs. Parſlow 
ſhould go into the phaeton, which ſhe did . 
and after driving on the ground for ſome time; 
f Mr. Sykes alighted and left her, went to the 
place of betting, and afterwards returned, and 
then Mrs. Parſlow returned to Mr. Wal "ee 
and. her ſiſter to the carriage.—On this; as 
well as on all former occaſions, nothing but 
the moſt. exact and ſtrict decorum was obſer- 
ved, the utmoſt modeſty and delicacy was pre- 
ſerved, not even the ladies who kept company 


with Mrs. Parſlow, nor the officers who viſited 
the family, (characters by no means deficient 
in penetration) ever entertained the leaſt parti» 


cle of doubt of the honour of Mrs. Parſlow, 
and of the. ſincere friendſhip. of Mr. Sykes to- 
wards her huſband, Mr. Parſlow. Thus ſitu- 
ated, the plaintiff little thought, that under 
this maſk of friendſhip, Mr. Sykes was ſup- 
© planting him in the affections of his wife; it 


was true that Mr. Sykes and Mrs. Parflow 


were often together, but nothing happened, op 
in the moſt remote degree tranſpired, — 4 
could induce any human being to ſuſpect che 
intentions of Mr. Sykes, nor was a doubt en- 
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tertained upon the ſubject, until the very even- 
ing when this fatal cauſe commenced. | 
In July laſt, on a Sunday afternoon, Mr. 
Sykes called, in his phaeton, at Ipſwich, at 
Mr. Parſlow's houſe, and as Mrs. Parſlow had 
in the morning expreſſed a deſire to take art 


- airing, it was Propst that ſhe ſhould ride in 


Mr. Sykes's phaeton a few miles, and return 
in the duſk; to this propoſal Mr. Parſlow aſ- 
ſented, and ſo little did he ſuſpect what was 
then intended by Mr. Sykes, that with the 
utmoſt affection he took his wife by the hand 
to the carriage in the moſt engaging manner, 
wiſhed her the advantage and benefit of an air- 
ing, and hoped that no accident would happen 


to impede her return; little did he think that 


he faw her for the laſt time, on whom with 
love he almoſt doated ! He waited until ni ght 
came on but ſuch a night—O Heavens !— 
ſuch a night he paſled, that nothing on this 
fide the grave would be reward ſufficient to 
. paſs it over again, if that were poſſible !—a ſitu- 
ation this, that bids defiance to the power of 
words—torn with anxiety for the fate—fearful 
of the danger diſtreſſed and diſtracted for the 
fafety—the honour—the virtue—the life of 
we deareſt ha of his love !—he ſuſpeted, 

_ truſted, 


— 


8 
| truſted, hoped, confided, but knew not how 


or what to think—ten, eleveti, and the- hour 
of midnight came, but not the wife be- 


numbed and ſtupified by contending paſſions, : 
it might be ſaid of him, in the language of the 
| almoſt-inſpired poet— * 


\ 


« Burt, O what damned minutes tells he oer, 


Who doats, yet doubts ; ſuſpects, 15 * 


40 loves * : p 


| Ruined! in his 3 and blaſted in his hope, 
timorous and raſh by turns; diſtreſs, diſtruſt, 
and diſtraction tearing him in pieces, he knew 


not what to do, or who and what he was. 


On Tueſday, however, he took advice, and 
although he had then been told that his wife 
was ſeen in the carriage with Mr. Sykes many 


miles off, and driving with great rapidity to- 


wards London, yet even this would not entire- 


Iy extinguiſh the flame of his love, his affection 


ſtruggling with anger proved victorious, and 


he determined, live or die, to follow his wife; 


finding that his affection was betrayed, and bed 


but the artifice of Mr. Sykes eluded the vigi- 


lance of Mr. Parſlow and Mr. Wallace, who 
bore him company. Mr. Sykes found means 


to ſecret himſelf and the lady until it became 
convenient for chem to remove. Mr. Parſlow now 


% 


** K. 
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Oe betook himſelf to an that a a e 
can wiſely do when ſo ſhamefully treated; he 
did not follow Mr. Sykes, as the firſt impulſe 
of anger had directed; he did not ſeck revenge 
in the manner which, perhaps, the blunt ſen- 
ſations of honeſt nature might dictate; he did 
not ſeek the life of the man who, under the 
maſk of friendſhip, had been the fouleſt and 
the meaneſt enemy; he did not chuſe to be 
the avenger of his wrong, he came to a jury of 
his country, he came to twelve honeſt men 
and laid his caſe before them; he calls, not for 
; reparation, for that is Font: the power of an 
: earthly tribunal to beſtow ; he calls for that 
| fort of attention to his caſe, which the law | 
= enables j jurymen to beſtow. _ 
In the mean time, Mr. Sykes having thus / 
 fucceeded in the object of his guilty, n, 
and treacherous ſyſtem, not content with in- 
famy on the uſual terms, not ſatisſied with 
his ſucceſs only, but muſt proceed to make it 
public; thus he brings the lady in triumph to 
London, in his open carriage, aud ond vaunts 
| off his victory. 0 
| No apology could poſſibly be ered for- the 
| defendant i in this caſe; for when his conduct 
_ after the clopement \ was compared with that of 
his 
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| 355 
his ddl, «That he Would like * de- 
40 bauch Mrs. Patflow,” it would appear that 
he laid a plan, a deliberate ſcheme and ſyſtem 
of ſeduction, and that the reſerve, modeſty and 
reſpect which he always obſerved/towatds Mrs. 
Parſlow, was nothin g but well- acted hypocri- 
ſy; the defendant therefore could not plead 
thoſe cauſes which, unhappily for human na- 
ture, are ſometimes irreſiſtible, and unavoid- 
able in their effects; he could not plead the 
influence of a momentary paſſion; he could 
not plead the combination of thoſe circum- 
ſtanees and the importunity of appetite under 
25 the influence of their union, which ſometimes 
NN defy and baffle the moſt determined and well: 
4 regulated Principles of morality ; o he could not 
ſay that he was ſuddenly driven off the poiſe 
of reaſon, ſuddenly aſſaulted and inſtantly ſub- 
dued by the effect of enchanting beauty: No!. 1 7 
his was a cold, deliberate, unfeeling infamy 3 :; 
he was methodically miſchievous, he was a 
Teducer by ſyſtem; his guilt was ſuch. as, the 
jury could better feel than the advocate de- 
ſeribe; on the feelings of the jury, therefore, 
we muſt draw for the deficiency of expreflion ! 
There was every reaſon to believe, that but 
for the intruſion of bans cates Ay chil- 
5 IP 0 2 1-7 enn 


0 54 5 
* ads" have bleſſed the parents, 8 


adorned the family Children at once the care 


and happy fruits of the nuptial bed bil- 
dren, whoſe blooming. aſpe& give vigour to 
declining age, and whoſe engaging manners 
ſweeten the moſt bitter drops of che cup of 
affliction It is for them we toil and endure 


the hardſhips of the rougheſt life !—It is for 


them wie labour beyond the period at which it 


18 natural to ſeek- repoſe in retired life ! It is 
for them the female beauty fades without re- 


gret, and contemplates her own decay, while, 


ſmiling, ſhe views her beauty, commencing, 
in her daughter, a blooming and a new life 
With this pleaſing view the orator, whoſe 

elegance was wont to aſtoniſh and convince 
rhe ſenate; ſlides contented down the vale of 


life, finding in his ſon the orator again ariſing, 
while hill! 5 is ſunk in powers below the 


level of common converſation! —He, who 
felt nothing of thoſe hopes as applied to his 
poſterity, and was incapable of forming thoſe 
ſentiments in the character of a parent, poſſeſ- 


ſed the appetite of a brute, and not chat of a 


human being; theſe were the only conſola- 


tions of Seelliving age, and without them, the 
bn Cs ornaments of life were diſguſt- 


ing; 


1 


\ 


: 4 Pg 
ing; the — * without theſe feelings, was 


- no better than a dungeon ! 

When the amount of the damages came to 
be conſidered, it might, perhaps, be urged, 
that the defendant was à man of expeflation 
only ; ; that he was not himſelf a mari of pro- 
perty although his father was; J and that if the 
damages be exceſſive, he may not be able to 
prevail upon his father to ſupport him; to this 


an anſwer was ready, That if men will fly in 


the face of morality, if they will deſpiſe reli- 
gion, if they will diſregard the moſt ſacred 
ties of friendſhip, and indulge their appetites, | 
and ſet all law, decency, and honour, at de- 
fiance, they deſerve their fate when they are 
overtaken by juſtice : ten thouſand men com- 
mit faults for one who is able to make a repa- 
ration. If the defendant ſhall prove that he is 
now unable to pay the demand of the plaintiff, 
let him ſtay in gaol until he is able to diſcharge 
what, in the courſe of law, his peers pro- 
nounce upon his guilt; if he be unable to pay 


LY by his purſe, let him, in this atrocious caſe, 
make what acknowledgement he' can in the 
captivity of his perſon. If, upon all occaſions, 
men were permitted to plead their inability to 
pay as à W of their {entence, poverty 


„ would 


( 14. * 


* 


| would be a ſhield for infamy, and thus a man 
8 might become the more atrocious in his con- 


dact, in proportion as he was unable to make 

any reparation. for the injury. As to a com- 

Nee in this caſe, it was entirely out of 
all queſtion, double the ſum which the plain- 


, tiff aſked would merely be nothing, when op- 


poſed: to the injury which the oat” had 
ſuſtained. The jury, however, would re- 
member, that they were clothed with power, | 


and as citizens they wore armed with duty to 


uſe all their offices in ſupport of the injured 
plaintiff; a man Who had ſuſtained upon his 
mind a load too much for human fortitude to 
bear, and upon the honour of his family an in- 
_delible ſpot. Attempts would, perhaps, be 
made, on the part of the defendant, to leſſen 
the enormity of the offence, by ſhewing e cir- 
cumſtances of neglect, on the part of the platn- 


diff, towards bs wife; but were he to be 
aſked, whether he believed that ſort of defence 


would anſwer the purpoſe. for which it was 
deſigned, he would n he bellered it 


would not. 3 „ 
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8 Wy hs is ? 
- EVIDENCE FOR THE PLAINTIFF, . 


* 


Mr. Wil xINnsoN proved the marriage be- 
tween Mr. and Mrs. Parſlow; it took oat 
in May 1 78 5. 

Captain WiLLIAaMs proved, that he was 
abroad with Mr. and Mrs. Parſlow, that he 


"54 - always underſtood them to be a happy pair, 
that Mr. -Parſlow behaved with the utmoſt 


tenderneſs and affection to his wife. 


That Mr. Sykes the defendant, came to 
dhe re giment : as a cornet, and that before he had. 
been there three weeks, he ſaid, in the pre- 


ſence of Captain Williams, in the meſs, that 
it would give him great pleaſure to debauch 


5 Parſlow ; theſe words were uttered when 
Mr. Parſlow/ was not preſent ; Sir Edward 
jet and Captain Williams heard the words, 


: | and Captain Williams then made an obſerva- 


tion, that the ſentence was very odd, to Which 
Mr. Sykes made no reply. 


That there did not appear in the behaviour ; 
of Mrs. Parſſow, any levity or any partiality 


to Mr. Sykes the defendant ; that other of- 
. ficers vilted Captain Parſlow and his lady, 


and were treated with the ſame polite civility 


Wk and kindneſs : as Mr. Sykes, NY ; rs 


- That 


7 


1 


That Mrs. Parſlow behaved with the create 
| eff propriety ; ; nor did any thing paſs that 
- ought or could have alarmed the ſuſpicion of 

Mr. Parſlow with reſpect to his lady. 
That Mr. Sykes continued to viſit Mr. ahd 
| Mrs. Parſlow above three months; afterwards 
went away and again viſited them at Reading, 
to which place ho regiment was removed 
for a ſhort time, and again removed to Sud- 
bury and continued for one month: at this 
place there were no lodgings for the ladies, 
the town being very full; the plaintiff Mr. 
Parſlow, was 1 eg and on that account, 
compelled to be abſent a ſhort time from his 
lady. 
Captain Williams is el by Mr. 
| Bearcroft—He ſaid, that the officers belonging 
to the meſs are eighteen in number, but that 
| ſeldom, they are numerous at table, never 
perhaps above a dozen; that Captain Par- 
flow was of the meſs, and ſometimes dined 
there ; that Mrs. Parſlow never, to his knows 
ledge, dined at the meſs, except on a march; 
- that he never knew Mr. Sykes and” Mrs. Par- 
| Now ride out alone. That the regiment was 
"ix weeks at Saliſbury ; that. he nevet hardly 
law Mrs. Pardon and Mr. em together. 
4 That 


1 0 19! ) | 
That Captain Willians: then let the regi · 
ment for twelve months, and afterwards 
| Nai it again at Reading, where the Ow 
id about five weeks. 

That he was not able to ſee any impro- 
ö priety, if chere was any, in the behaviour 
and conduct of Mrs. Parſlow. 
That he rebuked Mr. Sykes for his br 
vation at the meſs, but does not recollect 
that he made any reply; that they were both 
ſober, having taken not more than a pint of 
wine a piece "after dinner. That he thou ght 
no more of it, nor did he take any notice 
of it to Mr. Parſlow, uſe he was con- 


fident it muſt have produced very ſerious 


conſequences, nor did he afterwards ſee any 


thing that might induce him to commu- 


nicate it to Mr. Parſlow. 
That Mrs. Parflow appeared to be between 
two and three and twenty, and Mr. Sykes 


he believes is about the farne age, although f 


he looks a great deal older. 


the very beſt love and affection; that the 
Major is himſelf married, and that Mrs. 


Parſlow- frequently viſited his lady; he neither 


D heard 


= 


Ma jon Carrow depoſed, that he believed 
Mr. and Mrs. Parſlow to live on terms of 


: 
* 
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| hand of or ſuſpected any thing improper 
reſpecting Mrs. Parſlow; he need indeed 


ſay nothing more, than that Mrs. Parflow 


viſiſted his lady and himſelf; for had there 


been any doubt of the honour of Mrs. Par- 


ſlow, her viſits to * ladies, * not have 
been receive. 

That Mr. p was at Doscbeſter with 
the regiment, . neceſſarily abſent from his 
lady, becauſe at that time there were no ac- 
 commodations at Dorcheſter. 

That he did riot recollect that bearer dvr 
Mrs. Parflow. and Mr: en "OG out to- 
gether. n 5 

- CAPTAIN, Watſon, * * RY ever 
ſince he joined the _ regiment; that the be- 
haviour of Mr. Parſlow to his lady was pro- 
per and becoming; indeed he was exceeding- 
IV affectionate; he. ſau Mr. Sykes once in 


perceive the leaſt umpropriety. of behaviour ; 


that Mrs. Parſlow ,paid and receiyed viſits 
among the ladies of the . officers, and. that 
would not have been ſuffered, had the leaſt 
doubt been entertained: of the bend, cha- 
1 of n mann, 
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CotonxlL GW INN had the honour of com- 
manding the regiment of which Mr.-Parflow 
was captain at Sudbury, where Captain Par- 
| How's attendance was indiſpenſably requiſite, 
and COR e. ee eee cons 
not be accommodated. © 
That Captain W and his indy lived 
viſtty well together; that he always ſpoke 
of her * a * Ural of I and af- 
- That M. e . more, err is not 
| Sn one or two and twenty; his manner was 
very young, particularly at the meſs; his be- 
Hhaviour was not what the Colonel liked. 
That he ſaw. Mrs. Parflow and Mr. Sykes 
5 together in the phaeton at Aſcot races, ws q 
ae thought an impropriet . | 
Mr. M*Manon, Surgeon to the ens 
aid, that about three years ago, Mrs.'Parſlow 
having her health but indifferently, he ad- 
viſed her to fide in an open carriage often, 
for the benefit of the gig, but not to ride on 
horſeback; becauſe it Ws too violent an ex- 
erciſe; | he afterwards adviſed her to . 
ait of France. 
The plaintiff, Captain Parſlowe, was very 


4 affeionate/ and indulgent to his lady; he 
| " ow took 


— 


_ tides now at Windſor. - That Mrs. Parſlow 


n * a LEO — to the ladies, 
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took her to the Continent according to advice, 


but when ſhe returned her health was worſe. 
That he frequently ſavv Mr. Sykes at Mr. 
Parſlowꝰ's, but ſaw no difference in his be- 
haviour to Mrs. Parſlow, from that of any other 


officer who frequently viſited the family; he 
ſawy no behaviour that could or 1 alarm | 


a 5 


Mrs. SorHIA enn . . kibiſe 
of the City of London and Dover; ſhe re- 
members the plaintiff Captain Parſlow and 


ſtantly with her and ſlept in the ſame room 
in which there were two beds; he appeared 
very affectionate, to the beſt of her knowledge 


ſhe never ſaw a man more ſo. On his re- 


turn from France his afection r ES to 5 
the ſa mmm. i (7h 

CAPTAIN a 1s | to _" 
fiter of Mrs. Parſlow about four years, re- 


came there on a viſitgghat they went together 
in his carriage to races, they ſaw Mr. 
Sykes an the race · ground - in his phaeton. 
Mr. Wallace went upon the ſtand and left 
the ladies in his carriage, and after theifirſt 


he 


WI 
he drove off, and then the ladies told Captain 8 
Wallace who it was who had been talking 


| 0 them, that it was Mr. Sykes ; he faw Mr. - 


Sykes about half an hour afterwards, and 
Mrs. Parſlow took a view of the amuſement 
of the race in Mr. Sykes's phaeton, nor did 
Captain Wallace object to it, becauſe Mrs. 
Parſlow told him that Mr. Sykes was the par- 
ticular friend and brother officer of her huſ- 
band; ſhe then returned to his * to her 
ſiſter, and chen went home. 15 
That he did not often viſit Mr. and Mrs. ö 
'Parſlow, becauſe he lived a conſiderable dif} + 
| tance from them; he ſaw Mr. Sykes twice 
afterwards, . while Mrs. Parſlow was with 
him, but he ſaw not the leaſt impropriety of 
behaviour, nor any thing to alarm ts Fe 
careful huſband. 
That he afterwards ſaw Mr. 220 Mrs. he. 
* at Ipſwich together, loving and affectio- 


nate as uſual, Mr. Sykes at this tune viſited 


Mr. and Mrs. Parſloglygequently, and con- 
tinued to do- ſo until time that he cartied 
ber off, which was eight days afterwards. 

At no one time fo his knowledge did Mrs. 
below and Mr. —— 80 out * | 
Was 


| 


« 2) 
was their behaviour fo particular as to excite 
the leaſt ſuſpician.,/,, i 

Mr. Parſlow. behaved to bis ade pions ah 


i affection and tenderneſs of a huſband, 
and ſhe behaved exceſſively well, even on the 
very day on which the elopement ere 
not the deaſtiſ uſpicion had been entertained. : 
3 That on the Sunday of the eee 
Mr. Sykes came to the houſe of Mr. Parſlow, 
in che morning, and it was agreed, that in 
the afternoon he ſhould call with his phaeton ; 
10 take Mes. Parſlow out for an airing, the 
having complained ſhe was not well, pau 
e be quite reſtored to healtn. 
Between five and. fix &elock, Mr. Sykes 
came in his phaeton, and Mr. Parſlow atten- 
| fed his lady and aſſiſted her into the carriage, 
and then they drove off; Captain Wallace 
had not, nor had any other perſon the leaſt 
ſuſpieion of: what was intended by Mr. Sykes, 
at leaſtahe could not tell that any body fuſ- 
pected: be could not tell what Mrs. Wallace 
thought, but he had uo ſuſpicion until about 
ten clock at night, and then he began to 


mY algen as they did not return, and at this 


un 'Parſlow appeared very unhappy, 
be never aw a man more unhappy, diſtreſſed, 
5 | MICS. and 


K 


und agitated) in his life; he appeared the Whole 
of the next day quite diſtracted, and appeared 
incapable of knowing what to do; but on the 


Tueſday he became able to liſten to advice, and 


then Captain Parſlow and himſelf ſet off for 


London, in purſuit of Mrs. Parſſow and Mr. 
Sykes, but could not come up with them. 

That before this, he believed Mr. and Mrs. 
Parſlow to be the happieſt couple in the world; 
they had a beautiful child of four years of age. 


Captain Wallace on his croſs- examination 

ſaid, that Mr. Sykes had ſome converſation 
with Mrs. Parſlow the day of the elopement, 
but nothing was perceived which conveyed the 


leaſt ſuſpicion; nor did there appear on the 
race- ground any a could induce 1 
leaſt n ag 


That it was true, M r. bad FAR 


charged with having ſaid ſomething, of Mrs. 
Parſlow before, and, in conſequence of it, 


Captain Wallace called upon him for an expla- 
nation at the Prince of Wales's Coffee-houſe, 
and there Mr. Sykes gave the moſt ſolemn aſ- 

5 ſurance, on his honour, that the expreſſions 
were never uttered by him, and that he ſhould 
uſe all endeavours to find out the author of the 


falſhood, * inſiſt on proper ne This 


r 5 * 
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Je and entirely removed all doubt of he 
_ honourable diſpoſition of Mr. Sykes. | 
| CapTain'Prys knows the parties very well, 
Mp fav Mrs. Parſlow and Mr. Sykes on the ods. 
orf July, the day of the elopement—faw them 
in the duſk in a phaeton, on the road about 
 twelye miles from Ipſwich; he went up and 
poke to them, and they appeared confuſed; 
Mrs. Parſlow aſked how far it was to] pſwich, 
he anſwered, about twelve miles; ſhe then 
 faidto Mr. Sykes, © Turn round and go home 
_ , * as ſoon as you can; to which he anſwered, 
« That he would turn in the bn 4 and 
then drove n. | . 
This he committed to Captain Parſlow the 
nüß;;õ ͤ OS 7 5176 WT 
Mr. BxoADBELI ſwore, chat he keeps the. 
George Inn at Thetford, that on the night of 
the 19th of July, a gentleman and lady came. 
to his houſe in a poſt-chaiſe and four horſes ; 
the gentleman ſaid he was the fon of Sir Fran- 
cis Sykes, that he had brought the lady with 
him, had run away with her, and they were- 
to be married in a few days; that he was 
afraid of purfuit, and therefore wiſhed to 90 
to London by croſs roads; but as he had no 
caſh, be * Mr. Rroatbell to give him 
l „ oF ſome 


, — 


. 


1 


ſome on the bill which he had. Mr Btoad - . 


bell declining to give caſh for the bill, the gen- 


tleman ſaid thas he ſhould, on that account, 


by way of Newmarket. 
MarxGARET: KEM, chambermaid of a 
George Inn, at Thetford, ſwore, that at a 


quarter paſt twelve at night, the gentleman and 
lady came to the inn, the lady demanded to 


| ſee a room, which being ſhewn to her, ſhe 


ordered it to be got ready, which was imme 
diately done: the lady undreſſed and went 


into bed, and ordered the chambermaid to in- 


form the gentleman that ſhe was in bed; ſhe 


did ſo, and the gentleman came up ſtairs into 
the room, put out the candle, and bid the 
chambermaid call him at nine the next morn- 


ing, that he expected ſomebody to call; fo 


ſaying, he bolted the door, and there the par- 
ties remained until nine the next morning, 
when they got up, and the gentlernan aſked if 
any body had been inquiring for him, being 


told there was not, they then went off. 


LETITIA FLETCHER, chambermaid at Oſ- 


*/ 


be under the neceſſity of proceeding to town. 


born's Hotel in the Adelphi, ſwore, that Mr. 


Sykes, in July laſt, came to their houſe with a 
| ah and ſtaid ore night they had two bed- 
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cliambers>—bur—but—they/ n . 
in one bed'! _ 

"How do you ren, chat ? kid the counſel 


for the defendant. - Vimeo 913809 
O, I know ! i oF TR019; IT Te yr ud 
pw, but how ? e 
Becauſe I ſaw them in bed ber 3 


ELIZABETH Cnisr, No. 3, Bennet ſtrect, | 
St. James's, ' proved, that Mr. Sykes, on the 
224 of July laſt, came to her houſe with a 
lady, who appeared at that time to be his wife, 
but who, as afterwards. appeared, was Mrs. 
Parſlow, took lodgings there for them both, 
where they continued a fortnight, and always 
muſt [have  flept in one bed, becauſe 8 | 
was only one made up for them. 

The Reverend Ms, MgTa at: faid, that bb 


8 knew the defendant when at college, they 
were there together, he 1 is the 2 of Sir Fran- 


cis Sykes, — 0757 5 ; 

That in July laſt Mr. Methat "Ui the de- 
fendarit at the Mount Coffee-honſe, who alked 
Mr. Methat whether he had heard any news 
from Ipfwich, and what they ſaid of him; to 


_ this queſtion Mr. Methat declined returning any. 
| _ anſwer : : then the defendant ſaid, I met 


«4 — and n if Parſlow has. 


ST = any 


| WE * 


amy call on me, I am determined to fight 
% him] am ready for him. I am come to 
©, town with Mrs. Parſlow—my ſcheme (or 
% 'my journey) to. Ipſwich has anſwered. my; 
<<, purpoſe, I have got her at No. 3, in Ben- 
net - ſtreet, where I ſhould be glad to ſee 
* you. Will you dine with me to-morrow i? 
- This was partly addreſſed to Mr. Methat 
andpartly, by way of boaſting, to the company; 
in the coffee-room, ho were about forty in 
number; ten, at leaſt, being at that table. 


This concluded the caſe on the a of the , 


Pham 1 tos. Tor ie "ts 


* . 
* 
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Mr. Ranscnopr then W the eres 
ing of the defendant's caſe by way of defence 3 
be was extremely ready to confeſs, that what 


profeſſion, it did not furniſh him with the re- 
collection of a caſe, in which he felt oppreſſion | 
ſo heavily as at the preſent trial; he was op- 
pfreſſed with a caſe which, he was ready to 
own; called for the ſerious attention of the 
jury; the oppreſſion was two-fold, the firſt 
part of it was the picture of eloquence which 
had week painted in ſuch glowing colours by 
91 E, + 2 ** 


he might call a long exertion of a laborious 


6 28 5 
Mr; Erſkine—Eloquence, which, if the umd 
of it had ceaſed to vibrate in the ears of the 
jury, the effect, he was ſure, ſtill clung to 
their hearts ;—ſecondly, the difficulty of the 
caſe itſelf, independent of this glowing picture. 
Under theſe embarraſſments, he really trem- 
bled for his client, becauſe he was afraid of 


being indiſcreet; he was afraid that the indiſ- 


cretion of the advocate might add to the im- 
prudence of the client, He ſhould, however, 


follow his inſtructions, and exerciſe all the 


judgement he poſſeſſed in favour of the perſon, 


the conduct of whoſe cauſe was intruſted 1 in 


his hands. 
Firſt he ſhould apply, as a matter of juſtice, 
to the jury, and-entreat them to diſmiſs from 


their minds the whole of that warm and glow- 
ing picture, until the whole groupe ſhould 
appear upon the canvaſs ; they could not in 


juſtice; form an opinion of the caſe, until they 


had all the evidence of the caſe. before them. 
This: caſe, he confeſſed, if it remained as it 
now ſtood, would, indeed, be a ſerious one; 


but if it ſhould appear that the defendant was 


an indiſcreet, idle, diſſipated young man, the 
profligate child pf a tender parent; and. if it 
mould alſo appear that he gives much miſery 


to 
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to PO. feelings of a father, then part of due 
pathetic addreſs which came from Mr. Erſkine 
with ſuch exquiſite” {kill, touching on the 
character of children; would belong to ms - 8 
K caſe of the defendant. , 
This addreſs produced great eee no Conte; 


but it was not eloquence alone that had mark- 
ed the conduct of Mr. Erſkine on this trial; 


he conducted the cauſe with infinite prudence 


and conſummate judgement; he had called 
witneſſes to eſtabliſh his caſe, but did not 
ſtop here, for he had endeavoured to weaken 
the defence by anticipating its effe& :—in the 
mode of examining his own witneſſes, he 
had put to every one of them the queſtion, 
„Whether Captain Parſlow was not affec- 
« tionate and attentive to his wife?“ And by 
all of them, undoubtedly, was anſwered in 
the affirmative But Mr. Bearcroft was in- 


ſtructed to ſtate that Mr: Parſlow had been ex- 
tremely negligent of his wife, not at Sud- 


bury only, but at other places; that he bad 


been guilty of groſs negligence to her, par- 


ticularly when it was conſidered that ſhe was 
a woman of ſuch enchanting beauty, and ſur- 
rounded as ſhe was by young officers, and 
men of gaiety and faſhion ; he did not, how- 


ever, 


Dh, 4; 
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noeurable views, ſuch as often happens in 
cafes of this fort of connivance, with a, view to 
get rid of a wife of Whom the huſband is = 
tired; or a conſpiracy between the 'hfband 
and wife, for the purpoſe of bringing an 
action for large damages ; thoſe things, al- 
though in actions of this deſcription they 
often occurred, were not imputed here, all 
that he was inſtructed to ſtate on the part of 
the defendant was, that Captain Parſlow had 
really Obit guilty of very grots negligence 
and inattention to Mrs. Parflow4 this, if 
proved; mult. wage W 1 da- 
mages. 12 8 | 77704 U ol | 
le muſt, hom * he called any of 
his: witnefles; for the defendant; take the li- 
berty of making a fe comments on the caſe 
as it ſtood on the evidence for the plaintiff, 
It was remarkable that, of all the witneſſez 
produced an the part of the- plaintiff, to prove 
that he Was a very tender, affectionate, and 
attentive buſband. not one of thoſe with 
whom the plaintiff and his. lady Jived | had 
been called, nor any of their domeſticks, 
they would have been the ſureſt ſatisfactory 
evidence on this point, — they, of all 


A the 
c . . 6 — N | 
N * 
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che ** in the world, us elf to know | 


molt upon that point. 

The firſt thing that had been dass e 
hard of the plaintiff was, an indirect hint of 
the opulence of | the defendant, this was for 


the purpoſe of inflaming the damages; it 
was ſaid, that the n nt was the only ſori 


of Sir Francis Sykes, who had acquired 4 
large fortune in the Eaſt Indies; of the opu- 
tence of the defendant's father there was no 
proof before the jury—and if it be true, that 
the fortune of Sir Francis is of his own ac-. 
| quiring, the conſequence inevitably muſt be, 
_ the ſon can have no. feady r:ght in that For- 


he muſt depend upon the pleaſure, | 


+ or caprice of his father, and if very 
large damages were incurred by the ſon's in- 
diſcretion, nothing was more likely to in- 
jure that probable intereſt which he may have 
in his father's opulence, than ſueh a verdict. 
As to the principle held out by Mr. 3 
tins if a man cannot” pay in his purſe, he 


mult pay in his perſon, he felt himſelf intitled 


to appeal to the noble and learned judge, whe- 
ther that doctrine was not ſolely and exclu- 


fively applicable to criminal Proceedings, and 


hoes in the leaſt degree to govern the caſe of 


, 
128 g 
dat 


. an action for damages; : if, therefore, the jury |; 
gave great and very high damages, they might 


and they might be more than his father ſhall 
- chuſe to advance; the conſequence will be, 
a perpetual impriſonment of the defendant ; 
this would be in diametrical oppoſition to 
one of the moſt wiſe maxims of the law of 


"EEE 


be beyond the ability of the defendant to pay, 


England, No man ſhall be charged with the 
« payment of a. ſum which' is beyond his capa- 


city to pay. There was, no proof before the 
- jury, that the preſent defendant was worth 


a guinea; on the contrary, it could be. very, 


eaſily proved, that excluſive of his depen- 


dance on his father (which is an uncertain 
allowance) he is many pounds worſe an 


being worth nothing! KR. 


With ref pect to the e of the de- 


fendant, that he was a raſh, indiſcreet, diſ- 


ſipated youth, the evidence of Colonel 
Gwynn would be ſatisfactory to the jury; 


that hondurable and diſcerning officer had 


very ſignificantiy faid, with a tone and 


geſture, that gave the obſervation peculiar 
ſignificance, that the defendant's manner was 


very young; ſuch a ſentenice from ſuch a 
man was worth remarking, it imported A 


— 


EFF 
| good Jeal more than the grammatical mean- 
ing of the words would of itſelf imply, 
it meant that the defendant was a diſſipated, 
. indiſcreet, raſh, filly young man, (he muſt 
be allowed to take theſe liberties with his 
client;) and if this be really his character, 5 
a great deal of the guilt which had been im- 
puted to him, ſuch as his having cooly, me- 
thodically, and ſyſtematically plotted and con- 
trived the ſeduction and diſhonour of the 
_ plaintiff's lady, muſt | evaporate; and it 
muſt appear to the jury, that all this indiſ- 
cretion has ariſen from other cauſes, and 
thoſe very different from what had been im- 
puted to the defendant; and if he was 
tempted to commit this very improper of- 
fence by opportunities very improperly given 
to him, he muſt naturally be expected to 
fall under them. | 
He ſhould not ſtate that the phintiff, Mr. 
Parſlow, had acted criminally, but he was in- 
ſtructed to ſtate, that he had acted very impro- 
perly and very indiſereetly, in ſuffering his beau- 
tiful wife to ride with the defendant in a phae- 
ton; nay, he ſhould prove, at leaſt he was ſo 
inſtructed, that the plaintiff conſtantly allow- 
od his wife : to ride out with Mr. Sykes, and that 
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when ſhe was not attended with any other per- | 
' ſon; that he permitted her to dance with Mr. 
Sykes at different balls, and other places of 
public amu ſement; . conſtantly and invariably” 
appearing careleſs of the. conſequences of ſuch 
blameable negligence and indiſcretion. 
It would appear that Mr. Sykes had been 
invited by Mr. Parſlow to ride with Mrs. Parſ- 4 
low; that he had. even gone out of his own 
chariot. for the purpoſe of introducing Mr. 
Sykes to Mrs. Parſlow, and had ſuffered: them 
to ride together in the chariot, while he fol- 
loved on horſeback behind: that he often per- 
mitted Mr. Sykes and Mrs. Parſlow to be toge- 
ther for hours, and thoſe the moſt unſeaſona- 
ble, without the preſence of a third perſon. 
One night in particular, he came home and 
entered the parlour, when Mr. Sykes and Mrs. 
Pai ſlow were together; the lady addreſſing her 
huſband, ſaid . it is only Mr. Sykes,” on 
which Mr. Parſlow retired contented. If theſe . 
facts be proved, the plaintiff's right to com- 
plain of the hardſhip of his caſe muſt be very 
doubtful; for let the jewel which a man bas 
in his poſſeſſion be ever ſo valuable, ſtill if he 
| leaves the cuſtod y of it entirely without care, 

and at the mercy of any perſon Who may hap- 


a peu 
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ben to be within f. ght of 1 it, be bas very little rea- 


ſon to complain of his loſs. The learned gentle- 4 
man faid, he trembled leſt he ſhould ſtate what 


couldnot be proved, becauſe he knew the con- 


* ſequence of ſuch a ſtatement, but he hoped 


the faults of the counſel purſuing his inſtruc. 
tions wauld be ſeparated from the faults of the 
Client who, i in this caſe, 1 is to pay what the jury 
may order him to pay 5 his indiſeretion. If 


this defence was fairly made out, the] jury would . 


give but ſmall damages; he muſt again entreat 
the jury not to adopt the doctrine of Mr. Erſ- 


Kine, that he who cannot pay in his purſe muſt | 
pay in his perſon, becauſe in this caſe it was re- 


pugnant to the ſpirit of the law of England. 


He was fatisfied that the j jury would do juſtice | 
between the parties, and nothing more or leſs 


than W did he require at their SY 


EviDENCE FOR THE DEFEN DANT. 


. Wax 1 that he. had for- 
_merly been ſervant to Mr. Sykes, who came to 
3 join the regiment in the year 1788, in the be- 
ginning of the winter, Mr. Sykes uſed to tra- 


yel with four horſes in a phaeton ; : Mrs. Parſlow 
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frequently uſed to ride out with him unatttend- 


ed. He frequently carried meſſages from Mrs. 


Parſlow to Mr. Sykes, her compliments to him 


that ſhe would ride with him; at other, times 
Mr. Sykes's compliments to Mrs. Parſlow in- 


viting her to ride.“ That Mr. Sykes was ge- 
nerally in her company ; and that Mr. Parſlow 


uſed to help his wife on horſeback when ſhe' 


uſed to go out with Mr. Sykes. Once Mr- 


Sykes offered Mr. Parflow a horſe to ride out 


with them, but Mr. Parſlow declined it. At 


other times Mr. Parſlow would ride out with 
Mr. Sykes, but never with Mrs. Parſlow. He 
remembers ſeeing Mr. Sykes and Mr. and Mrs: 
Parſlow going together to Mr. Revenault's, 
where Mr, and Mrs. Parſlow uſed to ſup. 
That Mr. Sykes frequently viſited Mrs. Parſ- 
low; but he never ſaw Mr. Parſlow go away 
when he found Mr. Sykes there. 

From Dorcheſter to Blandford, Mrs. Parſ- 


| low went in her chariot, and Mr. Sykes i in his 


gigg; but from Blandford. to Saliſbury they 
both went in the gigg, and Mr. Parſlow faw 
them going, but did not object. That he has 


ſeen Mr. Sykes at Mr. Parſlow's fo much in li- 
quor, that che witneſs was obliged to lead him ; 
home. 5 


: That 


0 = 
| That Captain Parſlow faid, when Mr. Sykes 


"and Mrs. Parſlow were in the gigg "_ 
40 they go, they do very we 


On his croſs examination 10 ſaid, he rode 


all the way behind, while Mr. Sykes and Mrs. 


Parſlow went in the gigg, from Blandford: to 


Saliſbury, and as they were drawn by hackney | 


horſes; he would not tell but that it might be to 
the horſes that Mr. Parſlow alluded when he 
ſaid, . therethey go, they do very well.” That 
Mr. Sykes and Mr. Parſlow were friends and 


companions, or elſe they appeared as if ** re- 


ſpected each other very much. 
That Mr. Parſlow appeared to treat his wits 
with great tenderneſs and attention. 


That he will not ſwear that Mr. Parſlow 
left his wife one night at Mr. Revenault's. 


It was at Miſley, when they changed horſes, 
that Me. ANT faid, ** that's "got, there they 


6466 go.“ 


Baoabw ax, another e of Mr. Sykes, 


— 


was examined; he Grimm that-he- attended his 


| maſter at Dorcheſter and Mr. Smith's. 
Mr. Sykes and Mr. Parſlow interviſized. That 


That 


Mr. Sykes frequently viſited Mrs. Parſlow, 
and once in particular they were left alone in 


the parlour; he ſaw them together that night 


he 


* _ — — — 
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* . . | 
H be went to his taſter to alk whether he ſhould | 
provide horſes to go to Bath the next day. 
= Mr. Sykes and Mrs. Parſlow were at that time 
© fitting together in the dining room, this was: 
about twelve at night; they were frequently 
_ together! in this manner—but he faw them thus 
no more than once. He recollects Mrs. Parſlow - 
once coming to Mr. Sykes's lodgings, half an 
hour before all the officers came; who aſter- 
wards ſpent the evetiing together, and for that ; 
half hour Mrs. Parſflow and Mr. Sykes were 
rogether, Mrs. Parflow uſed to ride his maſ- 
ter's blood horſe, and Mr. Parſlow uſed to ſee 
her, and alſo uſed conſtantly to ſee Mr. Sykes th 
with Mrs. Parſow. Mr. Sykes frequently 
uſed to ſend preſents to Mrs. Parſlow, he 
ſent once a dozen pair of ſhoes. By meſſages | 
and compliments Mrs. Parflow and Mr. Sykes 
utſed to ſpend evenings often together, they 
frequently met in the ſtreet. Mr. Sykes-uſed 
[ | to aſk whether Mrs. Parſlow was going out, 
hat he ſhould be glad to go out a riding. Mrs. 
| 3 Parſlow and Mr. Sykes have gone together in 
Mr. Parſlow's carriage from Weyigouth to Dor- 
5 cheſter; Mr. Parflow got out of his own cha- 
AZ riot and defired Mr. Sykes to go in to it, and 
4 he did ſo, with Mrs, TOTS white Mr. Parſ- 
low 


* 
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\ bow wk | in a a hackney hey chaiſe behind and 


alone. 5 
That Mr. Parſlow went to Saliſbury wich 
his regiment, they marched early in the morn- 
ing: Mr. Sykes went a few miles with tbem, 
and then returned, and at ten o'clock went in 
his pheaton with Mrs. Parflow. That Mr. 
| Sykes went in the ſame manner to the review 
with Mrs. Parflow; they were on the review- 
ing ground together in the Phacton, and Mr. 
Parſlow muſt laws: ſeen them. : 
Mr. Erſkine , crofs-examined- this a. | 
Mrs. Parſlow had not the appearance of a per- 
ſon out of health. That Mr. Sykes treated 
Mr. Parſlow as his friend. That he never faw 
Mr. Sykes and Mrs. Parflow together more 
than once in the dining room. That he would 
not ſwear that Mr. Parſlow was not in the 
houſe at that time. That Mrs. Parſlow appear- 
ed with all the ladies of the place. That 
Mr. Parſlow generally placed Mr. Sykes at 
Mrs. Parflow's fide, while Mr. Parſlow was at 
the bottom of his own table. RP 
That when Mr. Sykes got into the chariot 1 
to Mrs. Parſlow, at the requeſt of Mr. Parſ- 
low, a lady was with Mrs. Parſlow. | 
Who was that lady, Sir? 


1 — — 
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* Mrs. Parſlow's own ſiſter. © 

Why did you not mention 008 before, $ Sir? 

Becauſe it was not aſked. | 

[Here the jury appeared highly diſpleaſed 
with the witneſs.] 

Lord KxN VON then aſked the witnels the 
following queſtions : 

When you came to the door of the a : 
room where Mrs. Parſlow and your maſter © 
were together as you lay, e did you knock = - 
the door ? | 

Ves, my Lord. 
What anſwer did you receive? 
I vas bid to come in. 
a CHARLES CONNER, another ſeryant, now 
lving with Mr. Sykes, the defendant, was then 


called; he ſwore that at Ipſwich races, Mrs. 


Parſlow went with his maſter to the race 
ground, and Mr. Parſlow knew it, there was a 
| ſervant with them; they frequently went out 
together, and he generally attended them as 
| groom ; they might to his knowledge have 
been four or five times together, and out of 
that Mrs. Wallace was with them two or 
three times. | | 
Miſs Mason lives: at Ddvinkefter, keeps the 
houſe where the judges go when on that cir- | 
FR  cuit, 


* 


cuit, remembers when the: regiment was at 
Dorcheſter, that Mr. Sykes viſited Mr. and - 
Mrs. Parſlow now and then, but does not know _ 
that he viſited oftener than the other officers.; 
ſhe never ſaw him there late in the evening; 
ſhe ſaw nothing improper in either of their 
conduct, Mr. Parſlow appeared to be remark- + ' 
ably attentive and affectionate to his lady. 

Mus. KEEN, an elderly, lady, faid, that Mr. 

and Mrs. Parſlow were at her houſe while they 
ſtaid at Saliſbury, where Mr. Sykes uſed to 

- viſit them. This witneſs ſeemed to verify the 

_ . poet's Expreſſion of 


« - Narrative old age. 


for when the counſel ſaid ſhe might retins; ſhe 

turned round and ſaid, © I believe the gentle- 
% man (meaning Mr. Parſlow) is the moſt af- 
<« fectionate huſband in the world.” _ 


REPLY. 


© "Ix; ERSKINE replied, and ſaid, That his 5 
indignation had been riſing, ſtep by ſtep, from 
the commencement to the concluſion of this . 
defence, but it had at laſt melted into compaſ- 
ſion for the defendant ; for there is a ſtage of 

| G | depra- _— 
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- Mrs. Parſtow's own ſiſter. | © 


Why did you not mention ern before, $ Sr? 
Becauſe it was not afked. WP 
Here the jury appeared un dipleaſed 
with the witneſs.] 
Lord Kenyon then aſked the witneſs the” 
following queſtions : * 
When you came to the door of the W 


room where Mrs. Parſlow and your maſter 


were together as you lays e did you knock. at 
the Abe? | 

Ves, my Lord. 

What anſwer did you receive? 

I was bid to come in. 

CHARLES CONNER, another ſervant, now 
kving with Mr. Sykes, the defendant, was then 
called; he ſwore that at Ipſwich races, Mrs. 
Parſlow went with his maſter to the race 
ground, and Mr. Parſlow knew it, there was a 
| ſervant with them; they frequently went out 
together, and he generally attended them as 
groom ; they might to his knowledge have 
been four or five times together, and out of 
that Mrs. Wallace was with them two or 
three times. | 

Miſs Masod lives: at Dorcheſter, keeps the. 
| houſe where the Judges go when on that cir- | 

Fi cuit, 


* 


* 


cult, remembers when the regiment was at I 
- Dorcheſter, that Mr. Sykes viſited Mr. and = 
Mrs. Parſlow now and then, but does not A 
that he viſited oftener than the other a . 
ſhe never ſaw him there late in the evening 
ſhe ſaw nothing improper in either of their 
conduct, Mr. Parſlow appeared to be remark- 7 
ably attentive and affectionate to his lady. 
Mus. KEEN, an elderly, lady, ſaid, that Mr. 
and Mrs. Parſlow were at her houſe while they 
ſtaid at Saliſbury, where Mr. Sykes uſed to 
viſit them. This witneſs ſeemed to verify the 
poet's expreſſion of 


44 Narrative old age.“ 


for when the counſel ſaid ſhe might retire, ihe 
turned round and ſaid, I believe the gentle- | 
* man (meaning Mr. Parſlow) is the moſt af= _, | 
, fectionate huſband in the world.” TV 


N E 1 V. 


Mr. ExSkINE nel and laid, That his 5 
indignation had been riſing, ſtep by ſtep, from 
the commencement to the concluſion of this | 
defence, but it had at laſt melted i into compaſ- 
ſion for the defendant; for there i is a ſtage of - 

G EF deprar 


depravity in human nature, to which nothing 
but compaſſion is applicable: of that deſcrip- 
tion was this defence ſet up upon the preſent 
trial; ſo monſtrous, ſo inhuman, ſo much 
- _ the very ſpirit and eflence of juſtice, 
was the conduct of this trial upon the part of 
te defendant, that it might be ſtated as a caſe 
which was entirely out of the ordinary courſe 
of human life; ſuch a complicated ſcene of 
vice and iniquity had never, perhaps, before 
_Exiſted ; to ſuch extraordinary depravity he 
Þ Was a ſtranger: — thank God! thank God! I 
* have been educated in principles which led me 
to daubt the poſſibility of ſuch infamy, and 
therefore no wonder that this is new to me * 
I have been brought. up by parents, whoſe 
peace has never been diſturbed by the violater 
of the marriage-bed ; they could not teach me 
to prepare for che deſcription of ſcenes like this, 
for they knew not of them. The enormity of 
the defendant's guilt was not- only without a 
parallel in real life, but alſo beyond the fiction | 
of even poetry itſelf ; it was beyond the copies 
which that great maſter of deſcription of the 
human heart, Shakeſpeare himſelf, had given ; - 
he, even in the repreſentation of the moſt foul 
fl - infamy of Herts always took care to make the 


C one 
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conſcience interpoſe now and then; in the bar- 
barous, cruel, inhuman Macbeth, when ſtrung - "= 
up to his fell purpoſe, a pauſe. for a moment is 
allowed to the call of conſcience, a tebuke from E 

her muſt firſt be ſuffered, ere the black deed. 

be perpetrated : but here, no ſuch viſit, even 
of conſcience, is admitted; for the defendant + 
no ſooner ſees the plaintiff's wife, but the reſo- 
lution is taken to encompaſs her deſtruction, 

| ad and this reſolution is not once checked, until 

the infamous deed is done: he no ſooner looks 
at the happineſs of the plaintiff, in the love, ſo- 
! 


* \ % 


F ." 


6 ciety, and affection of his wife, but is deter- 

N mined to deſtroy it: this beautiful woman be- | 

Comes inſtantly, not the object of his admira- | 

tion, but the object of his luſt; and thus he is | 

at all events determined to violate all the laws of ll 

honour, humanity, friendſhip, and even naa. 

tural chaſtity. ; he coolly and deliberately fays - 

to himſelf, © I ſee. you are happy, I will de- 
ſtroy that happineſs; I ſee you are now the 

* envy of the world for the bliſs you participate 
from mutual love, but I will make you miſe- 

' rable, for it is my choice it ſhall be ſo — ſee ye 

that child, that beautiful innocent, whom 
every night you careſs as the proof and remem- 

brance of your former endearments, and pledge 
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of your future joy ? I will change it into a 
ſerpent when hereafter you take it to your bo- 
ſom; that genuine ſource of your virtuous 
| Jove ſhall become your curſe inſtead of conſo- 
lation.“ 
firſt he meditated this unparalleled miſchief; 
this was evident from the whole tenor of the 
defence, which, indeed, was not according to 
the advice of the counſel for the defendant; 
his good ſenſe induced him to hint and allude 
to, rather than ſeem to make a regular de- 
fence; he was, from his great experience, 
well aware of the effect of ſuch a mode of de- 
fending a caſe of this extraordinary nature; 
and notwithſtanding the great diſcretion and 
extraordinary abilities of Mr. Bearcroft, as well 
as the very able aſſiſtance which he had from 
gentlemen of well-known merit in their profeſ- 
Hon at the bar, they were altogether unable to 
hide the infamy of the defendant's caſe ; for 
although he had the honour of knowing inti- 
mately the defendant's father; and although, 
as the jury had witneſſed through the whole of 
that long day, he had exerted himſelf to the 
utmoſt of his ſtrength, yet the duty which he 
felt in his character of advocate to the injured 
plaintiff, was a claim which was paramount to 
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This did he ſpeak to himſelf when 


e 
all other: conſiderations ; ; be ſhould ſtill, in this 
exhauſted; crippled ſtate, expoſe the evidence 
on the part of the defendant, even reh . 
he ſhould at laſt ſink under his infirmity. 
What attempt had the defendant. made to 
ſupport his 'cauſe ! and through the medium 
of what low agents! his own meer are to 
defend him through his career of infamy. 
What will be the effect of admitting ſuch a 
defence? Why, that after the moſt ſerious in- 
jury that can poſſibly be done to man, it is to 
be entirely forgotten, becauſe the delinquent's 
menial ſervants approve of the conduct of their 
maſter ; the adulterer looks around to his ſer- 
vants, bids them try if they can ſee any neg- 
| ligence or improper conduct in the huſband, or 
ſuch as may appear to them to be negligence 
and inattention to his wife. Good God !— 
where are we! in England! in the face of 
| magiſtracy ! in a country of freedom and li- 
derality! in a ſtate where every man is intitled 
to freedom and protection of the laws! in a 
land where morality, honour, and religion are 
revered !—Or in a deſert, inhabited by wild 
beaſts and ſavages, where no rights are ac- 
knowledged and poſſeſſed, but thoſe derived 
from ſtren gth and cunning !—According to 
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this defence, every man in England oy not 
only lock up his wife like a Spaniard, but he 
muſt alſp keep a journal of the minutes of his 
| own life, or elſe the adulterer will excuſe him · 
ſelf, by proving che negligence of the injured 
huſband. 
The ſituation of the parties was fo az, obs 
ject of the attention of the jury; the plaintiff 
was a gentleman, handſome in his perſon, ac- 4 
compliſhed in his manners, but he was only an 
"os officer in the dragoons, and had only his pay . 
ON ſupport and protect him. The defendapt N 
_ not ſo; he was the only ſon of a very rich, | 
er va. gentleman, who had acquired great 
property in India, and he it was who furniſhed 
the beſt proof of the plaintiff's caſe, by the 
declaration of his own infamous diſpoſition.— 
With reſpect to the principle upon which Mr. 
| Bearcroft had contended, that no man ought to 
be charged with a ſum which was beyond his 
power or ability to pay, it might be anſwered by 
'  _ obſerving; that the extreme infamy of the defen- 
|. &dant'scaſc entitled him to no favour; and that it 
| was ſufficient that there was a probability he 
would ſome time be able, if not ſo at preſent. 
As to the negligence of the plaintiff to his 


. wife, where was the proof? On the contrary, | 
| | 2 : had 


' N 
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- had not all the women, called on the part „ 
che defendant, groved that the plaintiff was an 
affectionate huſband and women are the 
| loudeſt creatures in the world when they ſee 
an accompliſhed, beautiful woman neglected. 


But the diſpoſition of the defendant had been | 


miſrepreſented; he was not fo, unrelenting A 
man as had been ſtated, for he had at laſt be- 


come ſenſible of the injury which he had done 
to the plaintiff, and offered certainly to make 


him complete compenſation, he had offered to 
| but the plaintiſt's throat ! he had offered to add 


murder to adultery ! this was kind and relent- 


ing in the defendant ; for as he knew that the 
_ plaintiff muſt be miſerable while he remained 
on earth, he had offered to ſend him to a hap- 
pier ſtate. ; 

Again he entreated the jury to reflect on the 
e s ſituation 3 how can he look upon this 
child, this lovely infant, without the keeneſt 

anguiſh ! how can he behold its lovely face 
withowur the moſt mournful throbs of heart-felt 
ſorrow, while! it calls to his recollection, and 
produces to his mind, the memory of her 

once-loved, dear, dear mother, whoſe endear- 
ments produced it! How can he rear this ten- 
1 . and daily behold it, without ex- 


* 


claiming, 


/ 
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claiming, O mayſt thou always preſerve the 


virtue which thy mother once poſſeſſed Mayſt 


thou have her enchantin g and lovely beauty, 


but God protect thee from her fate! 
Lord Kenyon then took up the cauſe, and 
obſerved to the jury, that the length of the 


trial would operate among other reaſons, as 


his excuſe to the jury for not ſumming up the 


whole of the evidence, as he had taken it down; 
indeed, he knew from the profound attention 


which they had paid to this ſerious cauſe, 
they were in poſſeſſion of all the facts, and 


he was ſure, that the material points were 


ſtrongly and deeply * upon their 


minds. 


This was. indeed, a out which called for 


the . moſt ſerious attention of the jury, not 


from the difficulty which they would meet in 
its diſcuffion, but on account of the enor- 
mous conduct that had been imputed to the 


defendant, in the progreſs of this ſerious bu- 


ſineſs; and alſo on account of the very great 


and heavy injury of which the plaintiff com- 


plained, and for which he ſought: juſtice by 


the verdict of his Peers. The wound with 
which he had been afflicted, moſt deeply 


pierced his neareſt and his deareſt intereſt. 


On 


SE 
On the outſet of this caſe, two. quefſions 5 
preſented themſelves to the jury —Firſt, whe». 
ther the fact of which the plaintiff complained * 
was proved. —Secondly, if the firſt was pro- 
ved, what dai Me big e o * 
ceive. nfs F- 
Io the firſt, no 1 could be 1 
>; nor had it been attempted ; the” adultery be- 
yond all doubt was proved; the ſeduction was 
proved by clear, full, and preciſe evidence 3 
the firſt point being thus diſpoſed of, the 
conſideration of the jury would then natu- 
rally turn to the ſecond, namely, the amount 
of the damages which ſhould be given to te 8 
plaintiff, 
Cauſes of this nature had greater — 
of diſtinction in them, than thoſe of any 
other. Inſtances there were, where the adul- i 
tery was clearly proved, and yet the plaintiff 
was entitled to ſmall or no damages; for 
where i it is proved that the huſband himſelf acts 
the part of ſeducer of his own. wiſe, and that of 
the adulterer, he ſhall not be entitled to any 
damages. Where he puts his wife in bed with 
the adulterer, or where he himſelf puts the 
e under t their heads, and 18 witneſs of | 
U 1 


6 Gy „„ 

"ts Gee the law will hep. «You have” 
&« received no injury by that act, to which 
you have yourſelf conſented, and there- 
„ fore no attention ſhall be paid to your 
„ complaint.” To the man who has wil- 
lingly received an injury, no injury is done. 
Guilt in a moral view certainly muſt always 
attend adultery ;. but if the huſband conſents 
to it, he ſhall not be — by the law to 
Complain. 1 
Another caſe 1 was, that where a huſband” 

| has wilfully neglected his wife, had been 
careleſs and ſhamefully inattentive to her, 
he ſhall not recover damages to a large a- 

- mount, becauſe i in this caſe, he is alſo in a+ 
great 'degree the cauſe of the moral tranſ- 
greſſion. To the caſe now before the jury, 
it Was neceſſary for them attentively to con- 
ſider, whether there had been a trap laid by 
the plaintiff to catch the defendant; and alſo, 
whether the plaintiff had diſcovered himſelf 
to be inattentive and negligent towards his 
wife; in theſe confiderations, nothing bur 
the evidence could fairly lead the jury to a 
determination. His Lordſhip ſaid, that this 
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go. 
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find dut the merits of the defendant's cauſe 
as to himſelf, he confeſſed, that he did not ſee 0 f 
that the defence made the defendant's caſe 
better than it was at the concluſion of the © | 
evidence for the plaintiff; for in his mind it 
did not diſcloſe circumſtances or preſent facts, 
which could poſſibly, in fair reaſon, operate 
in favour. of the defendant or: his cauſe. 
What was the deferidant's caſe ? I comes 
into the regiment very uninformed, as ap- 
peared by unqueſtianable evidence, and very 
young, as was admitted .by his Counſel. He 
comes as a brother officer into the company 
of Captain Parſlow, a gentleman to whom 
and to whoſe family he is introduced, and 
who, from the moſt honourable character 
given of him, was a man to whom it was 
both happineſs and honour to be introduced 
and it might have been of great advantage 
to the defendant, to have had the friendſhip 
of Captain Parſlow. The defendant, in. 
ſtead of making a proper uſe of this advan= 
tage, diſgraces himſelf by commencing al- 
moſt immediately to abuſe it; fol he had not 
; been joined to the regiment a fortnight, before 
Hue is heard to utter the moſt deteſtable ſen 
* We. timent; 


4 — 


1 


„ * y e 
timent; he has che hardened wickedneſfs to 


fay of a lady, whom it was his duty to re- 
ſpect as his friend's wife I ſhopld like to 


debauch that lady,“ or, it would give 


* hirn great pleaſure to debaueh her, —great - 
eek to debauch the wife * a man who og 
| had received hirn as his friend! 
At dinner and at ſupper, he uus RO 
Ps tht liberality, which, it ſeems; diſtin- 
Suiſhed Captain Parſlow's houſe; thither he 
is permitted to repair when he has no other 
employment for his time; and which, as it 
ultimately appears, he employs in the _ - 
ſtruction of the happineſs of his friend; he 
follows Captain Parſlow to Ipſwich, where 
he puts in practice what he had before ſaid 
he wiſhed to do; he then comes to London, 


where, in an open Coffee-room, he has the 
audacity to boaſt of his conduct, inſtead of 


being covered with ſhame and confuſion for 
his guilt; arid then ſays, he is ready to fight 


| che plaintiff; ſo that if the plaintiff is not 


contented to be ſilent about the injury, bs 


#broat is to be cut. This part of the defen- 
dant's conduct went a great way to aſſiſt the - 
e in dererraination * this caſe, be. 

82 . cauſe 


"© 


eanſs it ſhewed, that the defendant 1 was well 
aware, that he ran away with the lady againſt 
the conſent of the plaintiff z and that the- 
plaintiff, fo far from being indifferent about 


his wife, he was Stitemiely enraged at the 
defendant's conduct; of this the defendant 


was ſenſible, elſe ** of pans the 
ono 2 


- Courts of juſtice 3 in this, cit "Gd nof 


exhibit on their records a caſe more. aggra- | 
vated: than this. The defendant had Ales 


vered, that he had long meditated this ſcheme 
that he went to Ipſwich with a deliberated 


and fixed purpoſe to commit” this act, and 
afterwards gloried in the completioh of the 


| act, and the whole was to be conſummated 


by cutting the throat of Mr. Parſlow ; thus 
the crime of adultery was to be followed up 
by the crime of murder; a more atrocious - 
| cafe never appeared in a court of Juſtice. If 


any thing could accumulate to this, it muſt 
be, that the plaintiff, after being deprived of 
all domeſtic happineſs, and after, being com- 
pelled to drag the defendant into a court of 


Juſtice, is to have an attempt made to add to 
the injury, by an endeayour on the part of 


1 | | | = 


: vated by this atternpt. | 
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dhe debe, to "= the honour of the 


| plaintiff, and by endeavourin g to ſhew, that 


the plaintiff; i in-this cauſe was the only guilty 


pl perſon of the whole three, for that he had 


hid a trap to catch the defendant, and to 


have large and inflamed damages; were this 


caſe capable of aggravation, it- was aggra> 


of 


The jury in their ſober diſcretion _—_ | 


ook 95 only perſons who had a right to govern 
5 entirely all conſiderations of damages; and 


they would not run wild in aflefling (al- 


though in this caſe, that was not very eaſy) 
the damages, and allow their paſſions to ſub- 
due theft judgement ; high, high, indeed, 
large, very large exemplary . damages. would 
be proper in this caſe; and if large damages 
were not given, the jury would fall ſhort of 
that j ju ſtice which they owed to their, country. 
The jury were in that place in a double ca- 
pacity, they were as much the guardians and | 
I protectors of virtue, as they were the puniſh- 
ers of vice; aud he was ſure, their own good 


" ſenſe would give and direct en ko do m_ 
n the parties. 


* 


The 


- 
= 


« e 1 4 55 » . 
IN The j jury, without beiadod, pronounced 

n verdict for the plaintiff, darnages Ten 
Thouſand Pounds; more coulMioc? be given, 
| . that was the ſum ſtated in the declaration. 
There were only five ſpecial jurymen, the 

| other ſeven were taken from the common 
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this intereſting an 
zs given the whale 
ip of that auguſt Tribunal, and the Sp 
full Length of Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox, 

MI. Adam, Mr. Anſtruther, Hop. T. Delta, and | 
KB, Sheridan, Bfq. n 
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